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Mead (1934) says, it is a case of a "stimulus that affects him as it affect
somebody else/' Or, put otherwise, "The content of the other [B] tha
enters into one's [A's] personality is the response in the individual [A
which his gesture calls out in the other [B]."
There are numerous illustrations of this process in everyday life. Whej
we stretch out our hand to greet a person, we are already beginning t<
respond within ourselves to his handshake. If he fails to greet us, or
gives us a limp hand when we were prepared for a vigorous reaction on
his part, we are thrown into a temporary state of internal confusion be-
cause our own incipient responses are blocked. That is, they cannot go on
to overt completion. So, too, a person when speaking to another already
begins to react toward what he anticipates the other will say. If the reac-
tion of the other is different from what he expected, he will modify his
own subsequent speech reactions accordingly. "You can demand a cer-
tain response in others if you take a certain attitude,*' as G. H. Mead
(1934) says, because your response sets up in the other person a reaction
like that which you anticipate. So, too, the response of the other, if un-
expected, may alter one's own subsequent gestures or acts. We may
start to say something cruel or sadistic to a child when his look or cry of
pain will change our own speech and action toward him. There is much
of moral and social importance in this. It is evident that words spoken
in anger do something to the one addressed. Thus our later apologies
may not completely wipe out the effects of the angry remark* It may on
occasion be better to inhibit talking altogether than to set up in another
person an unwanted response. Also, we literally give ourselves away in
emotionalized speech, because we express primary emotional-feeling at-
titudes which we conventionally cover over in polite tones. Or, again, the
nagging mother wonders why she does not get the expected results in
conduct from the child, forgetting that he has built up in himself a host
of antagonistic responses to her words toward him. In these cases the
social act is reduced to a rather elemental level of emotional, impulsive
interaction. Calling a child a black sheep often has the result of producing
misconduct. He takes up the expected role induced in him because of
the images he receives of himself from others.
L. B. Murphy (1937, pp. 221-222) has described the results of a test of nursery-school
children who were asked, on being shown a snake in a box, if they would like to tut
it up and throw it away, and then subsequently, if they replied "Yes," were told that
such action would hurt the snake. Especially interesting were the children who an-
swered 'Tes" to the first query and then "No" to the second after the explanation
was made about hurting the snake. Four of the nine children who changed their
replies were youngsters who in many other situations which Mrs, Murphy studied
showed a distinct dependence on adults. It is evident that their replies were motivated
in part by their wish to say what was expected-